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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 

These essays contain views a little different 
from some of those that appear in 
the Intelligencer, but they are my sin- 
cere convictions, which I have believed it 
right thus to record. 

As my name accompanies the essays, I 
think the editors may feel clear of the re- 
sponsibility, and let the different sentiments 
entertained be presented to their readers, in 
accordance with the liberty given in Scrip- 
ture: “Ye may all speak, one by one, that 
all may learn, and all may be comforted.”— 


I Cor., ziv., 31. B. H. 


SOME RESULTS OF REFLECTION AND MEDI- 
TATION. ‘ 
BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


“Prove all things, hold fast that which is good.”—I Tness,, 
v, 21. 


No. I. 


I entertain a full belief that what was 
written aforetime was written for our instruc- 
tion, aud that with what was recorded there 
was frequently associated in the mind of the 
author a spiritual meaning of instructive 
significance, which may be opened to the con- 
templative mind. Of this kind, I have 


thought, are the expressions of a wise king, 
as recorded in Canticles II, 11 and 12: “ Lo! 
the winter is past ; the rain is over and gone; 
the flowers appear on the earth; the time of 
the singing of birds is come, and the voice of 
the turtle is heard in our land.” 
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There seems in this beautiful description to 
be implied such a sweet revivification, after a 
winter of cold, wet, darkness and decay (a 
spiritual condition which, no doubt, every 
traveler Zionward at times experiences), 
after which all nature breaks forth with 
beauty and joy, and the soul is enabled to 
see and fee] that the clouds and vapors in 
which it had been enveloped were all from 
the earth—some mental doubt or bodily in- 
firmity—so that if the soul will arouse its in- 
herent energies it may rise above all those 
mists and bask in the beams of Eternal Love, 
corresponding to the outward sun, which is 
always shining, however dark and dreary 
the day may be. 

Fourth month, 1876, 

It contributes greatly to man’s happiness, 
and to the staidness of his religious feelings, 
to have a clear and settled conclusion in re- 
gard to his relation to the Supreme Bsing— 
his Creator. 

Deity. created man for man’s happiness. 
God never gave life but to spread the enjoy- 
ment of existence. He never created but to 
bless. He is always ready and willing to 
help, save, bless and bring into the King- 
dom. “Fear not, little flock,” said the 
blessed Jesua, “it is your Father’s good pleas. 
ure to give you the Kingdom.” God is no 
“ respecter of persons.” It must therefore be 
His “ good pleasure” to give the Kingdom 
to every soul, and every individual may con- 
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sider this language addressed to him or her 
self: “It is the Father’s good pleasure to 
give thee the Kingdom.” When any one, in 
true humility and truthfulness, breathes the 
aspiration, “If Thou wilt Thou canst make 
me clean,” the response is immediate, “I 
will; be thou clean,” and such soul is in- 
stantly cleansed of its maladies as far as it 
respects Deity. But we must bear in mind 
that these maladies may have been the re- 
sults of long continued errors or habits that 
have been increasing in strength, and it will 
require a long-continued effort wholly to 
overcome them. But if persevred in, crav- 
ing Divine help, this overcoming will ulti- 
mately be effected, because all the powers for 
good in the universe are acting with such 
striving and aspiring soul. 

In the pathetic lamentation of the blessed 
Jesus over Jerusalem: “ How often would I 
have gathered thy children, but ye would 
not;” the same as if He had said, “The 
Good Father would have saved you, but your 
wiils resisted the wisdom and power of God.” 
And thus it is with any who are not gathered 
and saved in all time. Deity, by His Spirit, 
or His Good Angel in the soul, desires and 
strives to save all, but the human will resists 
the proffered salvation. 

Now, it is a great truth that God breathed 
into man the breath of life, and man be- 
came, and is,a living soul. By the term 
“soul” is meant the conscious moral being, 
or that part of the human constitution which 
is capable of being impressed and enlight- 
ened by the Spirit of God, and of controlling 
the will when the soul and the will are both 
in a healthy condition. This “ breath of 
life’’ thus breathed into man must be of the 
Divine nature—the communicable attributes 
of Deity—justice, truth, love, mercy, purity 
and holiness, and when these are impressed 
on the soul and control the will they bring 
man more and more into the “image of 
God,” governing his will, and bringing it 
into harmony with the Divine will, in which 
state God reigns, and heavenly peace and 
joy are experienced. As has been beautifully 
and figuratively said*-—“ All the powers of 
God are winged, being always eager and 
striving for the higher path which leads to 
God,” bearing the soul upward and ‘onward, 
nearer and nearer to the Good Father, not in 
place, but in condition or state; mare and 
more Godly in life, more just, kind, true, 
pure and holy, these principles manifesting 
themselves by regulating all the conduct. 
Being influenced by the “Spirit of Truth,” 
such “are guided into all truth” and right- 
eousness, 


These Divine attributes with which it jy 
man’s privilege to be endowed by the Gogg! 
Father are all spirit-forces ; they control hig! 
will, so that it becomes his life, his meat ang 
his drink to do the will of God. He i 
clothed with righteousness as with a garment. 
All that we can see of him, in word or coq. 
duct, gives evidence of the Divine principlg 
by which he is governed. He is “a son off 
God,” for he is *‘led by the Spirit of God 

Together with those great and eterngl 
principles the Good Father has endowed 
man with an understanding capable of com 
prehending ali His laws, physical, intelleg 
tual and spiritual, and.of adapting them tg 
His various purposes. These two guides~ 
the Spirit of God and the Understanding, of 
Reason—must always be in harmony with 
each other, because they both proceed from 
the same bountiful Source, and are both ep. 
lightened by the same glorious Effulgence, 

It is by the combined influence or assist 
ance of these Divinely furnished powers that 
man is to perform every thing of good, that 
he may attempt in life. He need not look 
for special direction or help. God is alwayy 
ready and willing to help, bless and prosper 
every effort to do good in harmony with thes 
powers. Of this truth let every one be assured, 
not waiting for anything special, aud the 
truth will be confirmed by practical experi- 
ence. Let him be up and doing, with the 
ability with which God in these powers hag 
furnished him, embracing at the same time 
frequent opportupities for silent meditation 
and retirement, in order for-a renewal of 
strength, and he will finda growth in wis 
dom, experience and peace. 

Fourth month, 1876. 

Truth is more in harmony with man’s ne 
ture than error; right than wrong; virtue 
than vice ; and truth, right and virtue would 
always be chosen in preference to error, wron 
and vice, if men were wise and enlightenell 
‘and understood the real nature of what they 
were choosing and doing. Most of the errom 
of men arise from ignorance, which is a very 
inconvenient as well as very hurtful thing, 
Hence, the pathetic imploration of the blessed 
Jesus, “ Father, forgive them, they know not 
what they do.” And the nearer men comé 
to that pure, enlightened state that Jesus 
occupied, the more earnestly does a similar 
aspiration for the erring rise from their hearts, 
Those disastrous criminal occurrences of 
which every day brings us a report from 
Washington city, involving not only the 
authors of them, but their families and near 
friends in such deep trouble and suffering, it 
cannot be believed would have taken place, 
had not the perpetrators of them been igno 
rant of the sad consequences that would re 

































































*« Bible of the Ages,” page 87. 
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ult from them, bad they possessed this one 
great truth: “A wrong thing is never a suc- 
cess, nor a right thing a failure, seem things 
as they may.”* , s 

A wrong thing connects itself with every- 
thing that is wrong in the universe. While, 
on the other hand, what is right connects 
itself with universal good, and thus with God, 
and must triumph, for His power is above all 
other powers combined. 

Now, if young people would only bear 
these facts in mind, and avoid taking the 
first step in wrong, knowing that that course 
will certainly lead to darkness, distress and 
misery, deeper and darker the further it is 
pursued ; but to be firm in the right, and 
then they will always be certaia of having 
the help of the Good Father—they will have 
acquired a practical lesson that will enable 
them to pass safely and happily through the 
various vicissitudes of life. 

The consequences of ignorance being so 
hurtful, and, in many cases, at present un- 
avoidable, would seem calculated to inducea 
feeling of discouragement, did we not re- 
member that 

“‘ He our gracious Father, kind as just, 

Knowing our frame, remembers we are dust.” 

All that He asks or requires of anyone is 
that he be faithful and obedient to the best 
he knows, that he act up, day by day, to the 
highest convictions of right and duty that 
are revealed to his watchful consciousness, 
and then all will be well with him in time 
and in eternity. 

Fourth month, 1876. 

The Scripture injunction is, “Add to your 
virtue knowledge,” and this is the standing 
and universal obligation of every one. Be- 
come enlightened, scientific, acquainted with 
the laws and truths of nature! Science is 
classified knowledge. There can be no just 
conflict between science and religion. They 
both proceed from the eternal Father, who is 
the fountain of all knowledge, truth and 
goodness. Both are gained and increased by 
silent meditation, with the mind and will at- 
tentive and obedient to the influences of the 
good Father. 

There is no new truth. However new the 
discovery of a truth may be, the truth itself 
existed “from the beginning.” All truth is 
eternal. 

There is a great amount of very valuable 
knowledge to be gained by reading, making 
us acquainted with the thoughts of other 
men, and with facts and events of past times, 
which possesses many advantages; but truth 
and new discoveries must be labored for— 
must be sought ino patient, silent meditation 


i tata 


*The close of a discourse by Samuel Longfellow. 
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and retirement, with the soul ardently aspir- 
ing after the All good. 

In this condition of silent meditation the 
truth was revealed to George Fox that there 
was no need for men to go to Cambridge or 
Oxford for qualification to preach the Gos- 
pel, but that all which was required was 
obedience to the manifestation of truth in 
their own hearts—to “ miad the light,” which 
is ever accompanied by power; for the wis- 
dom of God and the power of God, light and 
strength, are always together. The ability 
to see is ever accompanied by the power to do. 

By the same means (retirement and medi- 
tation) was it revealed to Isaac Newton that 
the force which imparts form to the planets, 
and retains them in their orbits, is the same 
force that “moulds the starting tear, and 
makes it trickle from its suurce,” from which 
he deduces the law of universal gravitation. 

By the same silent meditation, and an 
abiding confidence in the wisdom and un- 
changeableness of the Creator, it was revealed 
to Charles Lyell that all the changes which 
have taken place in the earth in past times 
were produced by causes or agencies which 
are now in operation. So, of the important 
discoveries of John Tyndall in relation to 
light, and your neighbor and friend Joseph 
Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution, in re- 
gard to magnetism (of which the magnetic 
telegraph is one of the outgrowths), and of 
mavy other persons who have made useful 
discoveries in truth, the requisites in all being 
the same. 

Now, these facts or truths which have thus 
been discovered have existed “from the be- 
ginning.” Why, then, being so useful to 
man, have they not been discovered before? 
This is from no change in Deity. He is un- 
changeable. Deity has always been as ready 
and willing to reveal them as He is now; but 
man was not prepared to receive and properly 
interpret the revelation. He was not suffi- 
ciently enlightened. He was not elevated to 
a plane high enough to enable him to reach 
or receive them. Herein we see evidence 
that the “thoughts of men are widened with 
the process of the suns.””* 


We naturally love those who have bene- 
fitted us by their labors and discoveries. We 
have strong affection for George Fox, Wm. 
Penn, Newton, Henry, and many others, by 
whose labors and discoveries we are enjoying 
many blessings, and deriving numerous daily 
advantages, which, but for their labors and 
discoveries, we should not have possessed, 
They made many and great sacrifices, each 
individual being led to labor in his own field 
of discovery; and they are rightfully enti- 


* Tennyson. 
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tled, and permitted by the good Father, to 
share with Him the gratitude and joy of those 
that can appreciate the blessings they enjoy 
through the labors of these worthies. 


—--- —~ ~en————- —__—_ 


THE CITY OF PENN, 


“Let me build on the Delaware a greene 
country towne,” said William Penn, in laying 
out his first designs for the city of Brotherly 
Love. The country and the site, no less than 
his own taste, determined that it should be so. 
The country was a forest; hence the name he 
had chosen of Sylvania, to which his jesting 
Sovereign added the name of Penn, not so 
much, perhaps out of compliment to his 
creditor, as because the British word Penn 
(meaning high) made a sort of small joke in 
connection with the Latin word Sylvania. It 
was in keeping that the capital of High Syl- 
vania should be a green country town. The 
bluff on which the city was to stand was 
wooded to the water’s edge, so that the Lenni 
Lenapi, who hunted through the woods and: 
fished in the rivers, called the place “grove of 
big pines.” The founder’s taste and travels 
led him to the same conclusion. Born on 
Tower-hill, at a time when Tower-hill was on 
the edge of grassy slopes and meadows, broken 
by groups of oak and poplar, thorn and syca- 
more, he had learned from childhood to de- 
light in the sparkle and shade of trees. 
Across the river rose the downs of Kent, with 
here and there a village almost hidden in a 
cloud of apple-blossom. Close behind his 
window lay the Convent of St. Catharine, with 
its avenue of elms. His youth was spent in 
the Navy Gardens, where his father lived and 


Christ Church. A little later on he studied 
in France, passed through the Alps, traveled 
in Italy and on the Rhine. Smitten by the 
scenic beauty of Heidelberg, he was no less 


Mannheim ; but more than all he gazed with 
rapture on the vistas of Rotterdam, in which 
port he saw a forest of masts stand in and out 
among the bright red housesand the tall green 
trees. Next to his native land, the republic 


his heart. It was a land of echolars and 
divines, a home of gospel truths, a refuge for 
the seekers after light. Rotterdam, the birth- 


early triumphs as a messenger of peace; and 


was thinking 
Schuylkill and the Delaware. 
W. Hepworts Drxon. 





Let not mercy and truth forsake thee. 
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and for the last three years an inmate of oy 
home, has given me each number of the pg! 
per as she received it. 
pronounces the last one she gets as the best! 
I do hope it will have a rapid increase of 
paying subscribers, and all be benefitted by 
your efforts. It is 47 years since I left Rah. 
way, N. J., where I was born. I am now 74 
I remember with more clearness what trans. 
pired in my native State and its surrounding 
than what has happened since. 
those dear old Friends who faced the congre. 
gations, ministers, elders and overseers (my 
father one of the number), and whose every 
look and bearing bespoke a heavenly impress, 






in the grassy quadrangles and shady walks of 


taken by the square and regular plan of 


of the United Provinces was the country of 


place of Erasmus, was the scene of Penn’s 


when he took counsel with Sidney as to the 
frame of government for his new colony, he | 
of a new Rotterdam ‘on the 






























































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A COMMUNICATION. 
My sister, long a patron of the Intelligences! 













She eulogizes all, buy: 


I remember 


I remember, too, with some exceptions in the 


latter part of my stay there, the ‘‘ love and 
unity” that prevailed among them, and the 


general solicitude manifested for the whole 
human family, with an active benevolence 
(where they had the ability) not only toward 
their own members, but every class that re 
quired aid. I could go on to fill pages with 
the high estimate I have of Friends as a body 
during my youthful days; but as that is ig 
the long past, I will only speak of later mat 
ters. My last visit to Rahway was some 1} 
years since. Great changes had taken place, 
in most respects similar to those of Flushing, 
L. I., narrated so clearly in your paper of 
8th mo. 16th, signed D. D. W., to which | refer 
your readers for most I have to say touching 
Friends, then and now, in my native town, 
As defective as I felt myself to be, it made 
my heart ache to find the old temple, where 
my parents had so carefully led us for many 
long years, almost deserted. I have since 
reflected much upon the situation of a people 
who for more than a century, I think, since 
the establishment of religious worship among 
them, placed their “lamp” higher than any 
other sect, and kept it burning with the pure 
“oil” from Heaven. The world now is acting 


upon the leading reforms contended for by % 


Fox, Penn, Barclay and others, whose reward 
for doing what they believed the Lord’s will 
—as far as earth was concerned—was death,” 


stripes and every kind of suffering, and sub-| 
sequent events plainly prove them to have} 


been under his direction. 


I have reflected much upon the present: 


situation of this once happy, prosperous and 
truly benevolent people, and hope that their 


light may yet burn more brightly than it ever | 


has before. So far removed as I am from 
Friends, it would be presumptuous in me to 
offer any general plan for the restoration of 


their numbers, I think the Intelligencer is in? 


the right track. I wish there were many 
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more in the nation similarly ergaged, and 
meeting-houses built in every place where 
they can be sustained. If one were erected 
within ten miles of my abode, I promise to 
bea regular attender. [I think your corres- 
pondent “ B.,” from “ Orange,” would in that 
way best secure the humane objects he desires, 
and hope he and others will aid the citizens 


_of Peoria in their efforts to build. 


A. SHOTWELL. 
Salem, Leigh county, Ala. 


— +e 


EVERY-DAY DUVIES, 





It is frightful to contemplate the long de- 
scent of evil and suffering resulting from the 
mistakes, the prejudices, the ignorance, the 
ill-tempers, the want of self control, the indo- 
lence or the unavoidable hurry of occupation 
of one individual mother; herself, perhaps, 
a half-educated girl, and yet entrusted with a 
freight of incalculable, of eternal value. To 
such an one, how needful is heart-religion, a 
daily sense of dependence, and yet a cheerful 
courage, resulting from the assurance that all 
who lack wisdom are invited: to ask it of God. 
None can know till they make the experi- 
ment, how much of strength and direction 
for secular duty may be derived from this 
source. I am myself disposed to believe that 
nothing which it is right to do, and therefore 
to do well, is beneath the range, the warrant 
of prayer. ‘The privilege may be abused by 
bringing the humbler necessities of life into 
social prayer, but between ourselves and Him, 
to whom the final account must be rendered 
of work He has given us to do, nothing is 
mean that requires more wisdom than we 
have; andin the daily exercise of this emer- 
gent communion, “ whoso is wise and will 
observe these things, shall see of the loving 
kindness of the Lord.”—Ann (Taylor) Gil- 
bert. 


a 


AN ESSAY READ BEFORE THE CONCORD 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


Churches, creeds, forms, ceremonies, Sab- 
baths, Bibles, schools, are implements which 
we should use to lift ourselves to higher moral 
and spiritual attainments. They are ours; 
they are things which we make, and may alter 
or unmake when our higher needs demand it. 
In themselves they are no more sacred than 
the plow of the husbandman or the hammer 
of the forge. They are things, we are souls; 
they are tools, we are workmen; they are 
servants, we are masters. If they are best 
adapted to our work as we find them, we 
should use them as we find them; if not, they 
are ours to alter or to lay aside to give place 
0 others, The maker may unmake, the con- 
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ter how fine the workmanship, the workman 
is superior to it. A locomotive harnessed to 
its train of life and merchandise, dashing 

through our tunneled hills and screaming 

along our startled valleys, is a sublime spec- 

tacle, but that combination of brain and 

heart and hand, which constitutes the soul of 
a George Stevenson or a James Watt, is a 

sublimer one. 

If our church serves us well, if we find it 
good to meet together once a week or oftener, 
if we can feel the pulse of a great mother- 
heart in it, beating true to us, warm with be- 
nevolence, melting with tenderness, running 
over with charity, burning with philanthropy, 
ready to lend a helping hand in any work to 
better man’s condition; if we find its com- 
munion refreshing to the spirit, edifying to 
the understanding, lifting us even transiently 
to a higher plane of thought and feeling, into 
& purer spiritual atmosphere, then is our 
church a valuable instrument. But if, after 
careful trial, we find it unsuited to noble 
uses ; if it is so cold that it cannot warm us, 
so formal and dignified that it will not bend 
to Samaritan labor, so irresponsive that it 
stands with folded hands until the Lord in 
man is crucified, or if it serve as a refuge for 
hypocrisy, a cloak for sin, a shield against 
suspicion, an occasion to display our vanities, 
to gratify our prides, to nurse our jealousies, 
then are we better without the church. 

If we can subscribe to a written code of 
faith and practice which, published to the 
world as the declaration of our religious sen- 
timent, may enable us more potently to im- 
press our truth on others, and thereby ad- 
vance the cause of righteousness on earth, 
then is our creed a needful instrument. But 
if we find it unyielding and burdensome, if it 
fetters us to the dead past, if it walla in and 
narrows our intellectual vision, if it will not 
accommodate itself to our stature by growing 
as we grow, if it ties us so closely to other 
men that it cramps and hinders our spiritual 
steps onward, then it is not an auxiliary to a 
better life, and we should throw it aside as 
we would an outgrown garment, that, like 
the Chinese shoe, can be worn only with suf- 
fering and Joss. 

If the forms we comply with and the cere- 
monies we employ are used as such, recog- 
nized as the means and not the ends, then 
may they be graceful instruments which we 
cannot afford to dispense with. But when- 
ever we mistake them for the work they are 
to help us do, the shadow for the substance, 
the noisy husk for the golden nutritious 
grain, when our mode of worship, our fashion 
of dress and address shall beesteemed religion, 
then are these things misused and worse than 
useless. 
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[f we know how to rightly keep cur Sab 
bath, if we shall consecrate 1t not so much to 
an ideal God as to the real man, if we devote 
it to relaxation from the engrossing labors of 
the week, to cleanliness, to society, to books. 
If home is made glad and restful by encour- 
aging healthful recreations of our physical, 
moral and spiritual nature, a day on which 
praise and prayer may harmoniously blend 
with innocent merriment and play, if we 
make it the ever-welcome training day of the 
soul, that shall make our steps more steady 
and our hearts more buoyant through all the 
other days, then surely is our Sabbath an in- 
valuable instrument. How could we attain 
the best results without it? Butthe Sabbath 
may be a day of darkness. If it furnish only 
the occasion for idleness and consequent vice, 
if body and mind be steeped in sensual 
stupor, if under a mistaken sense of freedom 
the reins of self-restraint are flung loose and 
the higher nature trodden beneath the iron 
hee] of the animal appetites, or, if under the 
delusion that religion is sour and piety morose, 
we chill the heart of childhood and still its 
prattle, if pleasure-seeking youth be shut all 
day long from the innocent and invigorating 
amusements of the play-ground as though 
there were no religion of the body as well as 
of the mind, verily, it were better to have no 
Sabbath. 

So we should use and not be used by our 
Bible. It is not holier than other things 
which we use for holy work, and all needful 
work is holy. If we receive it as a rich legacy 
of the fathers, who, like ourselves, were per- 
mitted to drink at the fountain of Divine 
wisdom, who saw with eyes more or less 
dimmed by the teachings and traditions of 
their age as we are by those of ours, if, with 
an unprejudiced mind, we can gather from 
its pages deep lessons of truth and beauty, if 
we can make this volume a fraternal link, 
binding us in thought to that far-off time, 
when the great truth-loving reformer of 
Nazareth walked, and testified and suffered 
amongst men, if, in reading those gifted 
pages, we sit down with Matthew and John, 
with Paul and Peter, and, looking into their 
faces lit with fire from the new-found altar, 
we catch their heart beat while they tell us 
what they see and feel and believe, if so, we 
can follow with the little band of Galilean 
fishermen, their leader and teacher, now to 
the mountains, now to the seaside, and learn 
from his magnificent self mastery better to 
attain to our own ; if we shall regard this book 
asa means of instruction, as an interesting 

record of Hebrew darkness and Christian 
light, of degrading superstitions and ennobl- 
ing faith, revealing to our understanding the 
strength and beauty of truth and the weak- 
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ness and deformity of error; if thus we 

sess our Bible as we possess all other book 
from gifted and inspired authors, we do wel] 
we use this instrument wisely. But if ogy 
Bible possesses us, if we bow before it as the 
idolator before his own handiwork, if we 
establish it an infallible authority to whieh! 
we subordinate the soul, and if so, following: 
the light of other men of other and darker 
times, we neglect to fill and trim our ow 
lamps, then were we better without the Bible, 

If our First-day schcol shall instruct the 
generation now rising in clearer conceptions 
of their duties as moral and spiritual beings, 
and, above all else, shall inspire them witha 
superlative reverence for Truth gleaned from 
whatever source, from nature, from men, from 
books or from the deep immeasurable re. 
sources of the soul, then this, too, shall be ay 
instrument sanctified by holy uses. Butif 
we shall use it chiefly to promote sectarian 
prejudices, to bias the mind in favor of g 
peculiar fashion of worship rather than in. 
struct the understanding in the moral grand- 
eur of simple goodness, or if these schools 
shall be employed to incase the expanding 
mind of youth within the narrow shell of the 
ancient Hebrew gospel, while to them God's 
great revelation of nature is yet an unopened 
book, we shall surely look in vain for the re 
sults we would desire from our schools. 

But let us remember that while we are at 
liberty to employ, alter or lay aside any of 
these things when they cannot be made to 
serve our better purposes, still it is the folly 
of the apprentice workman to condemn his 
implements before he has attained the neces- 
sary skill to use them. H. 8. Kenrt. 

East Goshen, Ninth mo. 16th, 1876. 


40 


THE INDIANS, 


On Ninth month 26th, a council was held 
at the Sioux and Spotted Tail Agency, with 
the Commissioners appointed to treat with 
the Indians for thesurrender of the Black 
Hills in Dakota. Speeches were made by 
Spotted Tail and other prominent chiefs, elo- 
quently reciting their wrongs and the bad 
faith of the Government; and after speeches 
from Bishop Whipple and other Commissioners, 
both parties signed the treaty—the Indians 
manifesting a desire for peace. By this treaty 
the Indians agree to relinquish all claims to 
that part of their reservation lying west of the 
103d meridian, and also to the country out 
side the present limits of their reservation. 

In allusion to the recent war with the Gov- 
ernment, Spotted Tail said: ‘ This war did 
not spring up here in our land. It was 
brought upon. us by the children of the Great 
Father, who came to take our land from us 
without price, and who do a great many evil 
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things. The Great Father and his children 
are to blame for this trouble. We have here 
a storehouse to hold our provisions, but the 
Great Father sends us very little provisions 
to put into our storehouse, and when our peo- 
ple became displeased with our provisions 
and have gone North to hunt, children of the 
Great Father began fighting them. It has 
been our wish to live here peaceably, but the 
Great Father has filled our country with 
soldiers who think only of our death. Some 
of our people have gone from here in order 
that they may havea change, and others have 
gone North to hunt, have been attacked by 
soldiers from this direction, and when they 
have got North have been attacked by sold- 
iers from other directions, and now when they 
are willing to come back, soldiers stand be- 
tween them and keep them from coming home. 

“Tt seems to me there is a better way than 
this. When people come to trouble it is 
better for both parties to come together with- 
out arms, talk it over and find some peaceful 
way to settle. You have mentioned to me 
two countries. The Missouri river country I 
know. When we were there we had a great 
deal of trouble. I left hundreds more peo- 
ple buried there. The other country I have 


never seen, but I agree to go look at it with 
fifty of my young men. 
oor 


> 


LEARN thoroughly what you learn, be it 
ever so little, and you may speak of it with 
confidence. A few clearly defined facts and 
ideas are worth a whole library of uncertain 
knowledge. 


soo 
EDUCATE THE GIRLS. 


The tenderness displayed towards our 
daughters in guarding them from all knowl- 
edge of the world, supplying their every want, 
and freeing them from the necessity of exer- 
tion in selfsupport is a cruel kindness. In 
this country, where primogeniture is not recog- 
nized, where property is rarely entailed, where 
fortunes are so continually shifting hands, 
where the rich man of to-day may be the poor 
man of to-morrow, and where the petted and 
indulged wife has before her the possibility 
of widowhood and destitution, there is noth- 
ing so wrong, so unjust, so wicked, as training 
up women to be so dependent on others, and, 
of a consequence, so forlornly helpless when 
their dependence fails them. Every girl, as 
well as every boy, should have some honest, 
self-supporting occupation. There may never 
be need of its practice on the part of the 
girl ; but the accomplishment will be a valued 
one, nevertheless, for it will give her courage 
to meet life, and whatever changes it may 
bring her... . The long and short of the 
matter isthat girls must be taught, as boys 
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are taught, that it is disgraceful to look to 
another for that means of support which they 
are perfectly competent to acquire for them- 
selves.— To- Day. 


~~ 0m 


SCIENCE AND GENESIS, 
THE TWO ACCOUNTS OF THE CREATION COMPARED. 


Charles B. Warring has written a long 
letter to the New York Tribune, which 
attempts to show that the theory of evolu- 
tion is not in conflict with the Scriptures. 
He compares the two accounts of creation as 
follows : 


SCIENCE AND GENESIS COMPARED. 


Science says: | Genesis says: 


The universe is not eternal.| Verse 1. In the beginnin 
It has its origin in “the First God created the heavens am 
Cause.” the earth. 

The earth, when science} Veree 2. And the earth was 
first takes knowledge of it,;without form and void. (If 
was an integral part of the the earth never was “ without 
great cosmic nebula, and,/form and void,” it never was 
having no individuality, hadjin a nebulous condition.) 
as yet neither furm nor or- 
ganization. 

Before motion was im- 
parted light was impossible. 


. 


And darkness was upon the 
face of the deep, «Note that 
darkness is placed before 
motion. If that is erroneous 
the “correlation of forces” is 
amyth.) 

And the spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters. 
(The word here rendered 
“waters” is radically the 
same as our word “fluids,” 
viz.: That which flows. It is 
as good a word for the nebu- 
lous matter as any science 
can now give.) 

Verse 3. And 
light. . 


Motion (or force) is due to 
the same Great Cause as mat- 
ter. 


The first visible effect of 
motion in such a body was 
the emission of light. 

‘the first faint few banded 


there was 


Note that the light is pro- 


light of the nebnious body 
grew richer in color bands as 
the mass condensed, until 
our globe approached the 
present condition of the sun. 
Tnen the light attained all its 
resent wealth of color and 

ecame good forall its present 
uses. This was long before 
day and night began. The 
world at length so far cooled 
as to cease emitting light, and 
then for the first time there 
was darkness on the side op-| 
posite the sun. 

This alternation of light! 
with darkness was the begin- 
ning, not of axial revolution,| 
but of day and night. and the| 
day on which this fairly be-| 
gun was the first day of the) 
earth's non-luminous exist-| 


ence, or true planet state. | 


The process of “evolution” 
went on for an unknown num- 
ber of ages 


At last the tem-jsimpiy indicates 


nounced “ good ” before 
God divided the light from 
the darkness, cau-ing day 
and night. And God divided 
the ‘ight from the darkness, 
and the light He called day, 
aod the darkness He called 
night. 


And the evening and the 
morning were the first day. 


Passing over all the inter- 
mediate period, the writer 
the great 


perature reached a point suf-|and culminating event: 


ficiently low to permit the 
waters to descend and remain| 
upon the earth. In conse-| 
quence of this the air became| 
so far cleared of water that, 
as now, the clouds were con- 
fined to the upper regions, 
jeaving an open space below 
them and above the all-cover- 
ing ocean. 

For the first time it was 
then possible to see the stars 
and other heavenly bodies, 
for now the air was clear 
enough for the light to pass 
through it. 


Verse 7, And God made an 
expanse, and divided the 
waters which were under the 
expanse from the waters 
which were above the ex- 
panse. 


And God called the expanse 
|heaven. 
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Although the air was so far] Note that this work is not 
‘purified, yet geology has)/pronounced good, 
ma te us know that it was still 
loaded with carbonic acid, 
and unfit for the life of higher 
animals. 

When the aqueous vapor; And it was so; and the even- 
had been deposited and light|/ing and the morning were the 
thus permitted to reach its second day (of this epochal 
surface, life for the first time series). 
was possible; hence the day 
in which this was ended was 
one of great importance and 
worthy of remembrance. 

Next in progress (omitting, Verse 9. And God said: Let 
all notice of early life) the the waters under the heaven 
land slowly arose above the|be gathered into one place, 
waters, and they were gath-\and let the dry land appear. 
ered into their places. 

Oceans and seas are the| “Into one place,” Moses 
names of parts of one great says. 
body. 

During the gradual “ap| Astoallofthesethe account 
pearance” of the dry land, in Genesis says nothing. 
the world was well filled with 
the strange forms of ancient 
life. Unnumbered races of 
plants and animals appeared, 
flourished and disappeared. 

At last vegetation reached! Verse 12. And the earth 
its culmination, and for the;brought forth grass, and the 
first time the soil beganinthejherb yielding seed after its 
Cretaceous period to bring|kind, and the tree yielding 
forth grasses, angiosperms fruit where seed was inside of 
and palms. Angiosperms and it, after its kind. 
palms have cpe common char- 
acteristic, viz., that the seed 
is inside of the fruit. 

This is the highest vegeta-- And God saw that it was 
tion known to tcience, and good. 

«the most useful. { 

These plants increased in| V.9-13. The author of Gen- 
aumbers untilin the Tertiary|esis placed these two events 
period they became not mere-|in the same period; for, after 
ly the culminating but domi-the verdict of completion, 
nating kinds, assuming their)“ good,” he names but one 
present relative imporiance. epochal day for both. The 

day they were pronounced 
‘good” was the third of this 
series. 
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Tue Norrawest.—The importance of the 

Northwest as a field for Christian labor is 
well understood by the various sects of what 
are known as evangelical Christians. There 
is no one of them, perhaps, that has done so 
little for the scattered members of its fold as 
has the Society of Friends. 

Church extension societies are organized 
and mission Jabor provided, and every effort 
is used to disseminate orthodox creeds and 
gather the settlers into church fellowship as 
fast as new territory is occupied by them. 

It is the aid received through these eocie- 
ties that gives a start, and this help is con- 
tinued as a sacred obligation until the new 
interest becomes strong enough to support 
itself. In this way important auxiliaries to 
the fostering churches are 
time become centres of «ffort for the more 
distant fields of Jabor. Theological schools 
and colleges spring up, and a strong foothold 
is gained for future usefulress. 


formed, which in 





We know that in the tide of emigratig 
constantly setting towards our western } 
der there is a considerable percentage 
members and professors with Friends, andj 
is especially for these that our sympathig 
are enlisted, that they may not be left enting 
without the Christian care of their brethre 
and the substantial aid they may requirey 
the establishment of meetings. They neg 
encouragement to hold fast the profession 
their faith without wavering, and to uphdj 
the testimonies of truth, as we understagj 
them, in the simplicity of the Gospel, § 
starting among themeelves little centres g 
religious fellowship. 














‘If not strong enough to own a meeting 
house, they should be encouraged to me 
around at each others houses, wherever 
“two or three” are near enough to be gath 
ered, holding such meetings in the authority 
of the truth, waiting upon the great Fathe 
of Spirit, who has in every age of the world 
been the helper of all who put their trust ig 
His Almighty arm. 












There is great desire felt by many Friend 
living in the far West for the disseminatiog 
of the doctrines and and testimonies of th 
society through the medium of the newspape 
—they believing that a weekly paper cou 
taining the current topics of the times and 
devoted to the various interests of Friends, all 
under the control of Friends, would be af 
invaluable aid to the society, and do much i 
awaken thought concerning the great moral 
and social questions that have for so lom 
been the burthen of our religious society. Fat 


the bold and fearless manner in which it haij 


advocated these, calumny and misrepresent# 
tion still rest on the whole body, so much # 
that well-educated Christian people are every 
where to be met with who have no true ap 
preciation of the real ground upon which out 
profession of the Christian faith stands. 
While we would gladly extend the hand 
of welcome to any properly organized move 
ment of this kind, we have little encourages 
ment to offer. Our own experience does not 
lead us to believe that such an enterprise 
would be pecuniarily successful), and we think 
there is not zeal and energy enough in any 
portion of our society to carry forward and 
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permanently establish a paper, however good, 
where the free list more than balances the 
paid subscriptions. Other denominations can, 
and do, edit and publish sectarian papers that 
have large circulations and are not self sup- 
porting, but the publisher is sustained by the 
organized effort of the denomination that it 
represents, and is not dependent on the list 
of paying subscribers. 

We would be glad to make Friends’ Intel- 
ligencer more extensively useful, and eee no 
reason for its being considered as especially 
the organ of eastern Friends. We are 
always ready to give prominence to any sub- 
ject of interest that concerns cur fellow-pro- 
fessors in every part of our extended country. 
All articles with literary merit to give them a 
place in any well-conducted newspaper are 
welcomed to our columns, and we would be 
greatly strengthened in our labors if more of 
our distant friends would remember us both 
as contributors and as subscribers. 





Tue Pew System.—We are interested to 
observe that so high an authority in the 
Episcopal denomination as Bishop Potter, 
takes occasion severely to denounce the pew 
system in places of divine worship; and that 
his expression of sentiment has given rise to 
discussion of the matter in the religious jour- 
nals, “The Bishop makes one point,” says 
the Public Ledger, “that is comparatively 
new—namely, that wealthy people are using 
the pew system to give them social position 
and an air of exclusiveness, as if the church 
were a theatre or an opera house. He ob- 
jects to a system which can afford facilities 
of that sort, and thinks it is high time some- 
thing was done to stop it.” 





MARRIED. 


ORMSBY—WALTERS.—On the 20th of Ninth 
month, 1876, under the care of Roaring Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Henry George Ormsby, of Phila- 
delphia, and Anna M. Walters, of Catawissa, Pa. 


SEARING—KESTER.—On the 14th of Ninth mo., 
1876, at St. Thomas, Canada, Chas. H. Searing, of 
Santee Agency, Nebraska, formerly of Sherwood, 


N. Y., and Julia E. Kester, formerly of Macedon 
Centre, N. Y. 


STORM—BELL.—On the 26th of Ninth mo., 1876, 
at Bayside, Long Island, according ‘o the order of 
Friends, Frederic Storm and Annie L. Bell, daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas C. and Eliza H. Bell. 
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DIED. 


BOND.—On the 17th of Ninth month, 1876, at 
his residence, near Camden, Jay county, Indiana, 
Joshua Bond, in the 95th year of his age. 

CHALFANT.—On the 21st of Ninth month, 1876, 
at her late residence, in York, Pa., Mary Ann Chal- 
fant, widow of James Chalfant, and daughter of 
Jonathan and Susanna Jessop, in the 78th ycar of 
her age. 


SPALDING.—On the 2d of Ninth month, 1876, 
Amy P., wife of Lyman A. Spalding, in the 70th 
year of her age. She was a member of Rochester 
Monthly Meeting. 

‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” 


WHITELEY.—On the 28th of Eighth mo., 1876, 
Daniel Whiteley, of Milton, Wayne county, Indians, 
in the 88th year of his age. Truly, a Father in 
Israel has been removed from our midst which has 
made a void not easily filled. 

For a long period, and at the time of his death, 
he filled the station of Elder to the satisfaction of 
his friends. He was of a quiet and retiring dispo- 
sition, and an example in humility and moderation. 
He was a faithful testimony bearer, and as long as 
health permitted was a constant attender of meet- 
ings. He was for years an invalid, and frequently 
remarked his work was done and that he was only 
awaiting the summons. His last illness, which was 
one of intense suffering, he bore with Christian 
patience and resignation. ‘Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord from henceforth; yea, saith 
the spirit, that they may rest from their labors, 
and their works do follow them.” 





For Friends’ Intelligeneer. 
CENTENNIAL NOTES. 
No. 19. 

A RAINY DAY’S WORK AT THE EXPOSITION. 


The equinoctial rain is pouring down as we 
enter the grounds, and great streams of water 
are coursing over the broad asphalt walks, 
making it a matter of very doubtful expedi- 
ence to pass from one department to another 
of the great show. We have fallen upon a 
twenty-five cent day, too, and have every 
prospect of finding an anxious, hurried, push- 
ing crowd in all quarters, so that calm and 
leisurely observation will be well nigh impos- 
sible. Accordingly, I suggest to my friends, 
who have only a limited time in whick to en- 
joy the Centennial, that we may take the ad- 
vice of E. V.8., correspondent of the Tribune, 
and spend their first day at the Exposition in 
taking a general survey of the Main Building, 
and to try to see the most excellent things in 
every department, giving only a few moments’ 
attention to each. 

Beginning at the southwest corner, the 
Orange Free State comes first in order, and 
we enter the small and crowded enclosure to 
take a rapid glance at the products of this 
far-off republic —to note the veritable dia- 
monds in the rough, and their attendant gems, 
which occupy a place of honor in the center. 
We observe, too, the firm, gray, rock-like soil 
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in which the precious gems occur, and take 
particular note of a glittering diamond which 
has not been released from the firm, earthy 
bonds which conceal its splendor. The 
ostrich feathers and eggs; the gorgeous 
plumaged birds, among which we are shown 
the sacred Ibis, and the photograph of Presi- 
dent Brand, all get a share of notice; and we 
pass on through the south end of the exhibits 
of China and Japan, giving but slight atten- 
tion to the wondrous works from these realms. 

Pausing in the Tunis section, we see, or try 
to see, the Mosaic Lion from the temple 
pavement in old Carthage; and then, in or- 
der, give a brief survey tu the rich, gold-em- 
broidered garments, the engraved silverware, 
the inlaid arms, the jewelry and the abun- 
dance of tempting-looking rugs which lie 
around in wild profusion. The rude agricul- 
tural implements arranged at the back of the 
pavilion are not forgotton, but I am disap- 
pointed to find that the strange threshing 
sled with flinty teeth has disappeared from its 
accustomed place. 

The Sandwich Islands pavilion, just south 
of Tunis, gets a rapid survey ; the beautiful 
coral baskets; the ferns; the feather cloak 
which has been worn at the court of Queen 
Emma, but not by that great potentate; the 
veritable necklace of the true royal feather of 
golden hue, which grows beneath the wing of a 
little dark plumaged bird; the neatly ar- 
ranged volcanic products; the fine table of 
beautifully mingled inlaid woods; the 
woooden bowls of perfect workmanship, and 
other matters of interest claim a share of 
attention. 

In our progress, we next enter the Portu- 
guese section, and give some attention to the 
grotesque pottery of antique form; the really 
good decorated porcelain; the little colored 
clay figures of peasants which introduce us 
to the faces, the costumes, and even the man- 
ners of the rustics of this land; the very fine 
wood carvings for interior architectural deco- 
ration, and the filigree work in gold and 
silver. 

Spain in her fine court, enriched with em- 
blematic devices, is next traversed, and we 
find time to give brief notice to the large ex- 
hibit of good textile fabrics, to the pottery, to 
the silver and to the other more obvious 
features of this large and varied display of 
the results of Spanish industry and skill. 

To Russia, which comes next in order, we 
give more deliberate attention; passing 
through the large educational display rather 
hastily, and lingering among the manufac- 
tured articles and the rich furs for a few 
minutes. The articles made of lapis-lazuli, 
of malachite, of labradorite and of rhodonite, 
speak of the mineral riches of the vast empire 


—but most especially of the treasure caves of 
the Ural range. Upon a table in a conspig. 
uous place is a little printed document whieh © 
describes briefly the several minerals of the 


display. Malachite, is a green carbonate of 


copper, found only in the Ural Mountains, 
in the mines of Prince Demidoff. These 
mines being under water, have not beep 


worked during the last twenty years, and gq _ 


it is plain that the bright tinted rock must 
pow be very valuable. But we have a wealth 
of articles —some as large as a good-sized 
mantel, some no bigger than a sleeve button, 
and the prices are graduated accordingly, for 
the bright wares are all for sale. 


The lapis-lazuli is found in granite and 


granular lime stone in Siberia, at Lake Baikal 
and in Bucharia. It appears to be about 
equal in value to Malachite, and is used for 
similar purposes. 

Rhodonite is manganese spar. It is of a 
reddish color, and is rare enough and beauti- 
ful enough to be precious. Rhodonite is found 
in the Ural Mountains, but mostly in small 
masses. An oval vase of this material, six 
feet in diameter, was shown at the Vienna 
Exposition. Its estimated cost was 48,000 
rubles (about $35,900). . 


We took note, too, of the elegant carvings — 


in stone which make up the minor adorn- 
ments of the larger objects; grapes, plums, 
cherries, currants and other fruits of their 
natural color, delicately carved from gems of 
the mine, are admirable both for the work- 


manship and for the beauty of the material, ; 


The blue grapes are amethyst; the green 
grapes, nephrite; the leaves and stalk, ophyte; 
the remaining fruits of various jasper, rhodo- 
nite, topaz, agate, etc. 

The surprisingly beautiful work in silver 
and gold, the large repoussée, semicircular 
plate and the characteristic bronzes, claim a 
brief but admiring survey before we enter the 
domain of Austria. 

The delicate glass from Bohemia, the 
Viennese work in gilt, bronze, leather and 
amber particularly delight my friends; and 
we have to hunt a little for the spot where 
are placed the specimens of fire opal from 
Hungary. Here, occupying a central posi- 
tion among the stones, is the largest opal 
known in the world, gloriously iridescent re- 
calling the morning rays upon the glacial 
mountain tops. It is fabled, I believe, that 
this lovely glow fades if the wearer is un- 
worthy ; but science pitilessly scatters all such 
romantic notions to the winds. Says the cor- 
respondent of the Tribune: ‘Sir Isaac 
Newton showed that when glass lenses were 
squeezed together with great pressure, rings 
of colored light appeared ; the different colors 
of the prism being brought out one after 
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another by increasing the pressure. The 
modern explanation is that the passing ray of 
light is broken into its constituent waves of 
color while passing through the narrowed 
space ; the waves of color being shorter than 
a wave of white light containing all colors. 
The narrow lamin which compose the opal 
are thin enough to divide light, hence its 
‘opalescence, but at their edges these 
laminae may absorb moisture by capillary 
attraction, and perhaps lose their fire if thus 
clouded by perspiration when long worn as a 
ersonal ornament.” 

The amber chandelier, the largest piece of 
work in this material I ever saw, is duly in- 
spected ; and we rather scornfully observe how 
much fine artistic work has been misapplied 
in decorating enormous meerschaum pipes for 
the smoker. Well, every one to his fancy, 
and the world of mankind is not yet done 
with the meerschaum ! 

From Austria we pass into Germany, and 
give some general attention to the manufac- 
tures of that land of art and industry. Since 
they have sent us a faithful exhibit of their 
manufactures, and since these are many of 
them homely wares, suited to the humbler 
uses of life, much of the German exhibit is 
lacking in that beauty and glitter which so 
abounds at the Centennial. There are coarse 
bronzes and cheap jewelry; rough-looking 
toys and grotesque beer mugs ; but the visitor 
finds consolation on reaching the conspicuous 
point at the northeastern corner of the Ger- 
man space, which displays the superb porce- 
lain from the Berlin factory. 

From this point we cross the main aisle to 
the British section, give some admiring notice 
to the extremely elaborate and beautiful sil- 
verwork of Elkinton, passing on to the en- 
closed court of A. B. Daniell & Son, where is 
to be found the rarest collection of fine artia- 
tic work in porcelain which England has sent 
us. In the center is the noble Prometheus 
vase, four feet high, of rich turquoise blue 
body, having handles consisting of chained 
figures in scale armor, and having Prometheus 
with his torturing vulture on the summit. We 
need to be reminded that every part of this 
gigantic ceramic wonder is entirely of china. 

But the elegant vases of pure Grecian 
shape, and decorated by the pdte sur pate pro- 
cess by L. Solon, formerly of Sévres, are a 
more attractive study still. The delicate, 
semi-translucent figures of white, seen through 
flying transparent drapery, are beyond all 
such clumsy, inartistic praise as mine. The 
figures are painted upon the body of the ar- 
ticle vith liquid china, which after firing be- 
comes either semi-transparent or opaque 
according to the thickness with which it is 
applied. The most delicate touch and almost 
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miraculous judgment are required to attain 
such results as those we see before us, and 
only one artist workman in the world. L.. 
Solon, of Sevres, is able for the task. The 
extreme elegance of decoration observable in 
the délicate little cups and saucers, the plates, 
the candlesticks and other objects of possible 
use is bewildering; and we turn from them 
to admire the lovely tile work in mantles, 
hearths and fire places. Is it not a good sign 
of moral advancement, when art pauses in 
her high career to beautify the family fire- 
side—to decorate the dear altars of home? 
Every one is eloquent in praise of the Eng- 
lish display in furnitute, and we do not dare 
to dissent; though I am sure our own arti- 
zans can furnish just as excellent things if 
we only give them the assurance that we 
really want them. They cater to the popular 
taste, and if their work seems inartistic and 
glaring in its effects, the cause surely is that 
the taste of the rich buyers of costly furniture 
is not very chaste as yet. 

We may pause long enough in the India Court 
to do reverence to the footprints of the great 
sage and teacher, the Buddha of the Orient, 
and to speculate somewhat on the merits of 
scarfs and shawls which represent the artistic 
industry of that land. 


Passing thence into Canada, we are spe- 
cially struck with the resemblance of the ex- 
hibit to the productions of our own country ; 
much that is excellent being presented, but 
little that is novel. 


We can spare very little time for the minor 
British Colonies, though there is a character- 
istic and interesting exhibit from each, but 
pass into the vigorous Australian States. 
Here a closely kindred people to our own are 
building up a rich and powerful nation on 
this island continent of the southern seas. 
They seem to have every requisite for pros- 
perity, and the exhibit here indicates that 
they are steadily and intelligently Jleveloping 
their resources. Here are great obelisks of 
seeming gold to show what a wealth of the 
precious metal has been obtained in a given 
period ; here are massive stores of tin, copper 
and other metals; here are great masses of 
coal to show how well this new world is sup- 
plied with fuel; here are great fleeces to in- 
dicate the effects of good pasturage and a 
genial climate upon wool culture, and the 
quality of the specimens of wheat exhibited is 
admitted to be excellent. The paintings and 
the photographs representing the scenery of 
the country are tempting, but on this busy 
day we may not pause to examine them. 


The costumed peasant figures of Sweden 
and Norway, so deeply interesting to all 
observers arrest us; and we take hasty note 
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of porcelains, furs, filigree jewelry and iron 
picturesquely arranged. 

Entering Italy at the northern part, we are 
interested to examine hurriedly the display 
of photographs and the clay model for a statue 
of Garabaldi, before passing out to the House 
of Public Comfort for lunch. It is now one 
o’clock and we have traversed one-half the 
Main Building. 

In the afternoon we again pass through the 
Italian, the Scandinavian and the British 
section, dwelling a little time over the 
mosaics, bronzes and wood carvings of Italy, 
examining the Emu egg silver work, the fruits, 
the furs and some of the manufactured arti- 
cles of the Australian land; recross the Eng 
lish section, and enter among the rich and 
costly works of France. 

The ceramics first claim attention, and then 
the bronzes and other artistic work for the 
decoration of the homes of the affluent; but 
we dwell with greater satisfaction, perhaps, 
on the priceless tapestries and the perfect 
works of silk, velvet and lace. This is surely 
a place of enchantment, and we find it diffi- 
cult to be brief in the survey of so many del- 
icately beautiful objects; but more lies 
beyond. 

Switzerland comes next, with her watches, 
her carved woodwork, her decorative needle- 
work and with her educational exhibit. The 
land of the mountains has given good repre- 
sentation to her various industries. 

In Belgium we notice the tapestries, the 
court of laces — for this is preéminently the 
country of laces—and the great pulpit of 
carved oak. 

Traversing the Brazilian court, we find 
time to admire the elaborate display of insects, 
to glance at the crude attempts at manufac- 
tures, to inspect the delicate feather flowers 
and fans, and to compare the general char- 
acter of the display with that of the most ad- 
vanced nations of Europe. 

In the Netherlands, we do not pause to 
study out the great display of public engin- 
eering work, but concentrate our energies on 
lighter matters. This most exquisite, large 
screen in lacquered work, ornamented with 
four scenes from Geethe’s Faust and four 
from the poems of Schiller, has been pro- 
nounced “the one unapproachable and _per- 
fect gem of the Holland exhibit.” 

Furthest east of any foreign exhibit is 
that of Mexico, especially striking from the 
beautiful and varied display of onyx and from 
the great mass of silver — accounted one of 
the wonders of the Exposition. 

The works of our own manufacturers now 
claim inspection, and we walk with proud ap- 
proval among the carpets which need not 
shrink from comparison with those of any 


other land ; the silk fabrics which have mady 
such astonishing progress during the last fey 
years; the cotton and woolen goods which. 
are good enough to satisfy almost every reg, | 
sonable requirement; the fine marble ang 
slate mantels and the decorated grates; the’ 
glittering chandeliers and the fine array of 
glass; the chemicals; the pianos; the ey 
lery, which now smiles at competition; the” 
jewelry as beautiful and as costly as heap 
could wish; the cameos of Star & Marcus; 
the Bryant vase and other masterpieces of 
the silversmith ; and arrive once more at the 
center of the vast building, where a band jg” 
filling the noble spaces with great volumes of 
soft, consoling melodies—very comforting ty 
the wearied visitor. We omit to traverse the 
educational galleries, as the day is far spent, 
and make our way deliberately back towards 
the southwest corner, glancing hastily at the 
exhibits of Turkey, Egypt and of Denmark 
in passing, and dwelling a little over the ele. 
gant storied vases, the glorious ceramics and 
the marvelous ivory and wood carvings of 
Japan and China. The strange mummied 
relics of the vanished children of the sun, 
which Peru has sent to this great world con. ' 
gress of wonders, are not forgotten; and then 
a heavy day’s work of sight-seeing is accom. 
plished —the mighty Main has been com. 
passed, and we have followed, with variations, 
the advice of E. V. Smally, of the an 
S. R. 
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From the Public Ledger, 
OVER-EXERTION AND IMPRUDENT EATING, 


Mr. Editor :—Some absurd statements are | 
going about the country as to the health of 
our city, and these statements seem to he ™ 


particularly, if not sensationally, spread by 
one of the great newspapers of New York, 
The truth is, that the general health, consid. 


ering the vast addition to our population, is — 
exceptionally good. Last week (to Sept. 9th) 7 
the total of deaths was 320. The returns for” 


the same week last year gave only eight less, 
or 312, both surprisingly small numbers to 


those who know anything about the subject. | 


As an illustration of the effects of these re- 
ports, I know that prominent physicians have 
received letters and telegrams from their 
friends and patients, asking whether it is safe 


to come to Philadelphia! These messages © 
have in some cases come from places much less © 


healthy for the senders to stay in at this sea- 
son of the year than theirown homes. There 
is no doubt, however, that many suffer from 


fatigue through ignorance or zeal and doing © 


too much, lay the foundation themselves for 


sickness, which might otherwise be avoided. | 


They then naturally, but unjustly, attribute 
their misfortune to the place instead of to 
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THE WAY WE WASTE. 

One of the facts brought prominently be- 
fore the world during the last few years is 
that France is rich. The ease with which 
she has recovered from the disastrous war 
with Prussia, and the promptness with which 
she has met, not only her own, but Pruasia’s 
enormous expenses in that war, have surprised 
all her sister nations. Every poor man had 
his hoard of ready money, which he was 
anxious to lend to the State. How did he 
get it? How did he save it? Why is it that, 
in a country like ours, where wages are high 
and the opportunities for making money 
exceptionally good, such wealth and prosper- 
ity do not exist? These are important ques- 
tions at this time with all of us. Business is 
low, industry is paralyzed, and the question 
of bread stares multitudes in the face. 

Well, France is an industrious nation, it is 
said. But is not ours an industrious nation, 
too? Is it not, indeed, one of the most hard- 
working and energetic nations in the world? 
We believe it to be a harder working nation 
than the French, with not only fewer holi- 
days, but no holidays at all, and with not 
only less play, but almost no play at ali. It 
is said, too, that France is a frugal nation. 
They probably have the advantage of us in 
this, yet to feed a laboring man and to clothe 
a laboring man and his family there must be 
a definite, necessary expenditure in both 
countries. The difference in wages ought to 
cover the difference in expenses, and prob- 
ably does. If the American laborer spends 
twice as much, or three times as much, as the 
French, he earns twice or three times as 
much; yet the American laborer lays up 
nothing, while the French laborer and smal! 
farmer have money to lend to their govern- 
ment. Their old stockings are long and are 
full. The wine and the silk which the French 
raise for other countries must be more than 
counterbalanced by our exported gold, cotton 
and breadstuffs, so that they do not have any 
advantage over us, as a nation, in what they 
sell to other nations. We shall have to look 
further than this for the secret we are after. 

There lies a book before us written by Dr. 
William Hargreaves, entitled “Our Wasted 
Resources.” We wish that the politicians and 
political economisis of this country could 
read this book, and ponder well its shocking 
te revelations. They are revelations of crimi- 
dition. nal waste—the expenditure of almost incal- 

I am proud to say that from observation it | culable resources for that which brings noth- 
would be almost an insult to give any advice | ing, worse than nothing, in return. There 
as to indulgence in drink, for better behaved | are multitudes of people who regard the tem- 
masses of people were never together. Ihave perance question as one of morals alone. 
made many visits and have yet to see an|'‘The men who drink say, simply, “ We will 
Intoxicated person within the grounds. drink what we please, and it’s nobody’s busi- 

.H. |ness. You temperance men are pestilent fel- 


their own indiscretions. This brings me to 
the question of “ How to attend the Centen- 
ial.” 

a our residents and for those who intend 
to spend a week or more with us, I would say, 
that for most people, and especially for 
women and children, the whole day effort is 
entirely too much. Three or four hours at 
most, within the grounds, is enough for any 
one day. 

Therefore, let those who propose to go in 
ihe morning, get a good breakfast in time 
for them tobe atthe Exposition at about 10 
o'clock. Remain there until half-past one or 
two. Eat nothing whatever in the interval, 
but on getting home take a short rest, and 
then have a good, substantial meal, which one 
may call lunch cr dinner as it best pleases 
him. 

The afternoon may then be devoted toa 
nap or conversation, and after a bath, a meal 
more moderate than the mid-day one may be 
taken. 

The division of the day for those whose 
inclinations or business will not permit them 
to go in the morning, should be, I think, in 
this way: Have a simple cooked but solid 
lunch, (at home, if possible) at 124 or 1 
o'clock. Getto the grounds about two. Eat 
nothing whatever there, but spend most of the 




















nation has suggested for that visit, without 
running wildly about and attempting to see 
everything. ‘Towards sunset take a stroll 
through the Horticultural gardens, the view 
of which, eepecially from the building, at 
this time, is of itself a refreshment and a joy. 


If too tired to do this, ride around in the 
narrow gauge cars and view the scene from 
them, taking at the same time a pleasant and 
a short rest. Then go home toa good dinner 
or dinner-tea, and spend the evening in-doors. 
Of course these directions do not apply to 
the thousands of transient visitors who have 
but a day or two to do the Exhibition. These 
may as well eat at the grounds as anywhere 
else, but they should rest also. I would ad- 
vise that they confine themselves to simple 
and substantial food, to ba taken once only 
while within the enclosure, and that they 
avoid the constant and indiscriminate eating 
of candies and tempting sweets, and much 
fruit, especially if it is not in first-rate con- 
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lows, meddlesome fellows, who obtrude your 
tuppenny standard of morality upon us, and 
we do not want it, and will not accept it. 
Because you are virtuous, shall there be no 
more cakes and ale?” Very well, let us 
drop it as a question of morality. You will 
surely look at it with us as a question of 
national economy and prosperity? else you 
can hardly regard yourselves as patriots. 
We have a common interest in the national 
prosperity, and we can discuss amicably any 
subject on this common ground. 

France produces its own wine, and drinks 
mainly cheap wine. It is a drink which, 
while it does them no good, according to the 
showing of their own physicians, does not do 
them harm enough to interfere with their 
industry. Their drinking wastes neither life 
nor money as ours does, and they sell in 
value to other countries more than they drink 
themselves. During the year 1870, in our own 
State of New York, there were expended by 
consumers for liquor more than one hundred 


annual expenditure of $600,000,000 for jj 

uors in the United States—and all the figures 
we give are based upon official statistics jg 
is not to be wondered at that the times arg 
hard and the people poor. Not only this vag. 
sum is wasted; not only the capital invested 
is diverted from good uses, and the indust 


involved taken from benficent pursuits, byt J 


health, morality, respectability, industry ang 
life are destroyed. Sixty thousand Amep 
icans annually lie down in a drunkard, 
grave. 

With six handred millions of dollars saved 
to the country annually, how long would if 
take to make these United States not only 
rich, but able to meet, without disturbangs 
and distress, the revulsions in business to 
which all nations are liable? Here is a quep 
tion for the statesman and the politician, 
Twenty-five years of absolute abstinence from 
the consumption of useless, and worse thay 
useless liquors, would save to the country 
fifteen billions of dollars, and make us the 


and six millions of dollars, a sum which | richest nation on the face of the globe. Not 
amounted to nearly two-thirds of all the|}only this sum—beyond the imagination t 
wages paid to laborers in agriculture and | comprehend—would be saved, but all the 
manufactures, and to nearly twice as much |abominable consequences of misery, dise 

as the receipts of all the railroads in the disgrace, crime and death, that would flow 
State, the sum of the latter being between | from the consumption of such an enormous 


sixty-eight and sixty-nine millions. 
money of our people goes across the bar all 
the time faster than it is crowded into the 
wickets of all the railroad stations of the 
State; and where does it go? What is the 
return for it? Diseased stomachs, aching 
heads, discouraged and slatternly homes, idle- 
ness, gout, crime, degradation, death. ‘These, 
in various measures, are exactly what we get 
for it. We gain of that which is good, noth- 
ing—no uplift in morality, no increase of 
industry, no accession to health, no growth of 
prosperity. Our State is full of tramps, and 
every one isa drunkard. There is demora- 
lization everywhere, in consequence of this 
wasteful stream of fiery fluid that constantly 
flows down the open gullet of the State. 

But our State is not alone. The liquor bill 
of Pennsylvania during 1870 was more than 
sixty five millions of dellars, a sum equal to 
one-third of the entire agricultural product 
of the State. Illinois paid more than forty- 
two millions, and Ohio more than fifty-eight 
millions. Massachusetts paid more than 
twenty-five millions, a sum equal to five- 
sixths of her agricultural products, while the 
liquor bill of Maine was only about four mil- 
lions and a quarter. Mr. Hargreaves takes 
the figures of Massachusetts and Maine to 
show how a prohibitory law does, after all, 
reduce the drinking; but it is not our pur- 
pose to argue this question. 

What we desire to show is that, with an 








The | amount of poisonous fluids would be saved, 


And yet temperance men are looked upon ag 
disturbers and fanatics! and we are adjured 
not to bring temperance into politics! and 
this great transcendent question of economy 
gets the go-by, while we hug our little issues 
for the sake of party and of office! Do we 
not deserve adversity ?—Dr. J. G. Holland, 
Scribner for December. 








From the Independent. 
TIME TO GO. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


They know the time to go! 
The fairy clocks strike their inaudible hour 
In field and woodland, and each punctual flower 
Bows at the signal an obedient head, 

And hastes to bed. 


The pale Anemone 
Glides on her way with scareely a good night; 
The Violets tie their purple night-caps tight ; 
Hand clasped in hand the dancing Columbines, 
In blithesome lines, 


Drop their last courtesies, 
Flit from the scene, and couch them for their rest; 
The Meadow Lily folds her scarlet vest 
And hides it ’neath the Grasses’ lengthening green, 
Fair and serene. 


Her sister Lily floats 
On the blue pond, and raises golden eyes 
To court the golden splendor of the skies ; 
The sudden signal comes, and down she goes 
To find repose 


In the cool depths below. 
A little later, and the Asters blue 
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Depart in crowds, & brave and cheery crew ; 
While Golden Rod, still wide awake and gay, 
Turns him away, 


Furls his bright parasol, 
And, like a little hero, meets his fate. 
The Gentians, very proud to sit up late, 
Next follow. Every Fern is tucked and set 
Neath coverlet, 


Downy and soft and warm. 
No little seedling voice is heard to grieve 
Or make complaints, the folding woods beneath 
Nu lingerer dares to stay, for well they know 
The time to go. 


Teach us your patience, brave, 
Dear flowers, till we shall dare to part like you, 
Willing God’s will, sure that His clock strikes true, 
That His sweet day augurs a sweeter morrow, 
With smiles, not sorrow. 
Newport, R. I. 


———_—__-—~<ee - —____—_ 
HYMN. 


Oh, sometimes gleams upon our sight, 
Through present wrong and eternal right; 
And step by step, since time began, 

We see the steady gain of man, 


That all of good the past hath had 
Remains to make our own time glad, 
Our common daily life divine, 

And every land a Palestine. 


Through the har:h noises of our day 

A low, sweet prelade finds its way ; 
Through clouds of doubt and creeds of fear 
A light is breaking, calm and clear. 


Henceforth my heart shall sigh no more 

For olden time and holier shore ; 

God’s love and blessing, then and there, 

Are now and here and everywhere. 
WHITTIER. 


—_—— es 


PLAIN, simple truth needs little decoration ; 
it strikes the mind disposed to receive it to 
advantage, more forcibly then the greatest 
eloquence. .A parade of words, indeed, be- 
witches the hearers, and makes them admire 
and praise, and at length puffs up the poor 
instrument if possible. We are all suscepti- 
ble, in some degree, of those impressions, un- 
lesswe are upon the strictest guard — 
S. Fothergill. 


—_————_ 6 


GIRLS’ NAMES. 


In any modern school catalogue or newspaper 
list of ladies’ names which you may chance 
to meet, you fiad an endless iteration of the 
favorite inflection ie; as if the beauty or 
attractiveness, if not the respectability, of the 


young ladies in some way depended on this 


liquid and endearing termination. In the 


short space of one page of the catalogue ofa 
prominent young ladies’ college—a school of 


much higher pretensions than the average 
seminary, and whose students are of a more 


advanced and thoughtful age than mere semi- 
nary students—one may find (as we have 





























satisfied ourselves by trying) at least the fol- 
lowing varieties, viz.: Jennie, Nannie, Hattie, 
Minnie, Margie, Nettie, Nellie, Allie, Addie, 
Lizzie. 


Lord Dufferin, the present dignified Gover- 


nor General of Canada, has lately chosen to 
bring this tendency into notice (and so we 
suppose it prevails in Canada, too) by making 
it a special topic in his address at the late 
commencement of a young ladies’ school in 
Quebec. But he credits the habit or its exag- 
geration to the United States, and thinks the 
practice, when it becomes a “ national gharac- 
teristic” is not without significance. 
future philologist, perhaps, may pick it up as 
a remnant of that period when the young 
women of our most cultivated circles bore the 
badge of belittlement and patronage, and 
infer therefrom that the Oriental type of 
infantile helplessness had certainly survived 
to this eraeven in Western lands. 
most likely conclude (and does not the evi- 
dence tend in that direction?) that, in our 
Centennial time, the true idea of 


Some 


He will 


“A perfect Woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command,” 


was not so much as suspected or sought after. 
We do not remember that any journal of 
“ Woman’s Rights” and enfranchisement has 
ever thought it pertinent to speak of this 
subject; but surely it bearsa direct relation 
to the mental growth and capacity of the sex. 
The literary nom de plume of a feminine au- 
thor indicates to some extent the force of her 


mind ; and, we know just as well what to 


expect from the Lillie Linwoods and Mattie 


Myrtles, as we do from the George Elliots. 
You can scarcely pea a more suggestive satire 
against the helptulness and independence of 
woman than to wrap her up in such terms of 
daily coddling and childish endearment as 
the pet names against which Lord Dufferin 
protests. For instance, persistently to call 
the two great chieftains of woman’s advanced 
status, Lizzie Cady Sianton, and Susie B. 
Anthony, would crush at one stroke the revo- 
lution they have so much at heart. Under 
such sweet persiflage it would sink into lan- 
guid imbecility, and furnish fresh food for 
laughter.—From Home and Society ; Scribner. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR NINTH MONTH. 








| 1875 | 1876 
TEMPERATURES. Deg. | Deg. 
Mean temperature of Ninth mo., per! 
POUR: TIOUBIUR Tins dicdsses céscesccecccace | 60.36) 62.50 


Highest point attained during month, 
per Penna. Hospital........00ssereee) 89.00} 94.00 
Lowest point reached during menth,| 


per Penna. Hospital........ ecvececeee -| 44.00} 4400 
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| 1875 | 1876 
RAIN. | Inches.| Inches. 


| 


Total quantity for Ninth month....... | 2.93 Tt 
| | 

scares. | Numb'r.| Numb"r. 

Deatus during the month, being for! 

four current weeks for 1875 and | 

five for 1876......cccccoccce-soccoeereecses | 1304 | 1593 


It will be seen by the above comparison of deaths 
that 1876 comprises five weeks and 1875 only four. 
One-fifth of the latter deducted from the gross num- 
ber will give the comparison, thus, 1875, as above, 
1,304, and 1876, only 1,275. A number of quota- 
tions have been ‘made by our city papers from one 
published in New York, which, if eorrectly given, 
constitute a most malignant and unfounded attack 
on the sanitary condition of our city, as the above 
figures abundantly show. 











MEAN TEMPERATURES. | Deg. 





Average of the mean temperatures of 

the Ninth mo. for the past 87 yrs.|........-| 66.24 
Highest mean temperature occurring} | 

during that eatire period, 1865......|.....| 72 68 
Lowest mean temperature occurring 

dur ring that entire period, 1840.. becom | sevceeees 60.00 


CO PARISON OF RAIN. 








Totals for the nine months of each| 
year thus far...... ceeeee ceneseees sescesees | 30.49 | 35.86 





The Ninth month is usually characterized by a 
few days, constituting ‘“‘a spell,” of very warm 
weather, sometimes deferred until almost the last of 
the month. Even last year with its mean of only 
60.36 degrees, we had seven days, from the 3d to 
the 10th, both inclusive, with the mercury ranging 
from 80 to 91 degrees. To have overcome this beat, 
and to bring the mean down s0 low (never equalled 
in a period of 86 years but once—1840, 60°) there 
must have been a corresponding extreme of cold. 
On the 11th, of last year, we find noted, “Frost this 
morning—down to 58°” The month tbis year has 
been devoid of this warm spell. The first frost of 
the season we find recorded on the 28th—* Frost 
reported out of town this morning.” Nothing else 
especially worthy of remark until the terrible storm 
which commenced on the night of the 16th, con- 
tinuing the entire day of the 17th. The devasta- 
tion amongst houses, roofs, chimneys, awnings, 
signs, and in fact almost everything moveable, was 
immense. Docks of Pennsylvania Railroad sub- 
merged two feet. Most of the docks of the Dela- 
ware ditto. The ferry boats between this city and 
Camden were compelled to stop running, the latter 
place also submerged to the same depth as far as 
Front street, while the culverts in this city suffered 
considerably, etc.,-etc. The devastations are too 
fresh in our memories to need recording here, ex- 
cept for future reference. J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, Tenth mo. 2d, 1876. 
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Ths next meeting of the Philadelphia First-day- 


School Uaion will be held at Green Street Meeting- 
house on Sixth-day evening, the 13th inst., at eight 
o’clock. Schools will please send their annual re- 
ports to the Clerk, 246 Chestnut street, as soon as 
possible before that date. James H. Arkinson, Clerk. 










Western First-day School Union will meet 
Hockessin Meeting-house, on Seventh-day the lay 
of Tenth month, at ten o clock A.M. Reports arg 
earnestly desired from each of our schools, whethe 
identified with the Union or not, so as to be able to 
report to the Philadelphia Association the whole 
number enrolled in all our schools, and the condi, 
tion of the cause in general. 

Tuomas F. Seat, Clerk, 
ener 


ITEMS. 


Tue former independence of the Polish adminis. 
trative authorities has been entirely abolished by 
Russia, and the office of secretary of state for 
Poland is to be suppressed. 


Ir is stated that the French Minister of Public 
Instruction is at present engaged in arranging for 
thirty different commissions for research into sub- 
jects of philology, history and commerce in Europe, 
Asiaand America. Twenty-eight of these commis. 
sions are already arranged for, nine will be occupied 
with natural history.—/arper’s Weekly. 


A TELEGRAM from London of the 26th ult. states, 
“The concessions recently granted by China for 
increasing the facilities for intercourse between the 
government and foreign representatives are to he 
fulfilled, the judicial system relative to foreigners 
improved and the commercial grievances rectified, 
E-ching, a city on the Yangtze river, twenty miles 
above Chin-kiang, and three other ports, are opened 
to foreign commerce. The Convention will be 
signed shortly.” 

THe CENTENNIAL.—Fifth-day, 21st ult., was set 
apart as the State day of New York, the fourth of the 
series of Centennial celebrations by the original 
thirteen states. The attendance largely exceeded 
that of any preceding day. The number of full 
price admissions—fifty cents each—numbering one 
hundred and seventeen thousand seven hundred and 
ten. 

The 28th ult., the Centennial anniversary of the 
adoption of the ‘first Constitution, of the State of 
Pennsylvania, was selected by the Governor as 
‘‘ Pennsylvania Day” at the Exhibition. The day 
was @ general holiday throughout the city. The 
attendance was as follows: Main Exhibition, at 
50 cents, 217,678; at 25 cents, 33,785. Total to 
Main Exhibition, 251,467. This does not include 
some 12,000 exhibitors, attendants and others, who 
entered free ; the largest number ever seen at any 
International Exhibition. 

Tue blowing up of the rocks at Hallett’s Point, 
or Hell Gate, in the East river, New York, was suc- 
cessfully accomplished by Gen. Newton on the 24th 
ult. For seven years past the tunnelling of thesub- 
marine reef has been in progress, and more than 
a million and a half of dollars have been expended. 
The area of operations covered several acres 
When all the arrangements were completed, the 
excavations were charged with 51,000 pounds of 
dynamite, a preparation of nitro-glycerin. This 
was distributed in cases or cartridges, in such a 
way as to be most effective, and at the time fixed 
upon the whole charge was instantaneously fired 
by an electrical battery. There was scarcely any 
report or concussion, and no agitation of the river 
except just above the spot where the explosion took 
place. <A decided increase in the depth of water is 
shown at points which were very shallow before the 
blast. The effect of the explosion has been to 
change the current and set it directly against the 
Big and Little Mill Rocks, which will have to be 
exploded next. 
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ndis ome 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE. 
rk, Ss. W. Cor. Seventh and Arch. ‘ 
=— ee een Stock constantly on hand at the lowest : oe. 
Fine line of Black Cashmeres, from 75c., to $2.00. 
inis. Fine line of Black Merinoes, from 75 to-1.50. 
i by Fine line of Black Mohairs, from 50 to 1.25. 
for Fine line of Black Alpacas, from 25 to 75, will provers cree’ 
Fine line of Brown Mohairs, from 37 to 62. tions, keep the skin soft and smooth, contribute to health. and 
bli Fine line of Colored Cashmeres, from 87 to 1.25. condieaan A enti captain a ao naan ae 
for Fine lines of Neat Dress Goods, for 25 to 624. eR a cuanen of Dae Ee anny S88 Commem of baby- 
oll Fine line of White Flannels, from 20 to 1.00. in Christendom; packed tn bomen of Is cabened Conn. ence 
rope Fine line of Table Linens, from 31 to 1.75. Gay fortele by all Deegghn-@e La. T Mbabtien Xx. 
aa Fine line of Towels and Towelling, all prices. — 
pied Fine line of Doylies and Napkins. NEW TURKISH BATHS, 1013 Chestnut Street. 
Fine line of Men’s and Womens’ Underwear. 
Fine line of House Furnishing Dry Goods. THE MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE 
ates, ALL AT LOW PRICES. Under the care of Friends; gives a thorough Colle- 
fi r T g g 
a The Large:t Stock of PLAIN GOODS in the City. | giate Education to both sexes, combined with suit- 
s be JOHN H. STOEBES, able physical industries. Expenses for the year, 
e 7th and ARCH Streets, Phila. | #bout $200. Three convenient dwelling houses for 
ners | rent, to parties wishing their children to home with 
an BARCLAY J. SMITH, ~—- sideline ieee 
or catalogue with full particulars, address 
=< INSURNRAN CH A. WRIGHT, President, 
e (FIRE.) Springboro, Warren co., Ohio. 
tie | «S34 "Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. / CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
rival Ordere by Mail will receive attention. A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care 
eded RICHARDS & SHOURDS, of Purchase Quarterly Meeting of Friendz, offers 
full C d B ld superior advantages at moderate rates. Healthy lo- 
one arpenters an ul ers, cation. Convenient of access. Send for circular. 
and No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. S. C. COLLINS, A. M. Principal, 
(Firat Street above Race Street,) Chappaqua, Westchester county, N. Y. 
the PHILADELPHIA. " 
e of JOBBING ATTENDED TO. STHER J. TRIMBLE, WILL GIVE LECTURES 
r ag cau. 2. neenanne, THOMPSON SHOURDE, ; in Literature, to schools and Lyceums, er to 
day No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1116 Citron st. | private parlor classes. Address 
The ly OVERBROOK, 
1, at Montgomery county, Penna. 
il to TAILORING. <tncssstaeeumnamnesnentinininanientsneneeeinctigctanette 
lude ausT AVUS GoruwE OR SALE, ON = BEFORE THE SECOND 
who ’ of Tenth month. 
any (Successor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 20 dozen childrens’ hose, best Germantown yarn, 
‘ 531 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. assorted sizes = apeste ad per dozen; also 3 
nal A Full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- ree dhene ll ome aaa TT 
24th ings — on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms N. HOLLINGSWORTH. 
sub- reasonal ia- PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY.-@8 Dublin, Hartford county, Md. 
than TEE ¢ Tain. 
ded. [ N C0 OARDING.—FRIENDS VISITING THE CEN- 
cres AMOS HI LBOR & ' tennial and desiring accommodations, will be 
the furnished with a list upon application to 
3 of FURNITURE, JOHN COMLY, 706 Arch street. 
This ‘ 
ha BEDDING, OR RENT.—THE FOUR-STORY DWELLING 
ixed 1507 Race street, opporite Friends’ Meeting 
fired FEATHERS, House, suitable for taking boarders ; house full, and 
any present occupants inadequate to the charge on 
‘iver BLANKETS, account of ill health. Apply on the premises. 
a BED CLOTHING, &c. LYDIA A. MURPHY, 
the NO, 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STREET,|; pLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, 
n to Above Market, 537 FRANKLIN STREET, 
= PHILADELPHI A. Above Spring Garden, 2d door below Green. Philadelphia. 
o 





double their money selling ‘“ Dr. Chase’s Im 
proved ($2) Receipt Book.” Address Dr. Chase’s 
ich. 


AGENT 


Printing Heuse, Ann Arbor, 











FANCY CARDS 11 styles with name 10 cents, 
Post Paid. J. B. HUSLED, Naasau, N. Y. 
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The President of the BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS ¢( : 
made arrangements so that parties desiring to attend this Institution during Seat Fhiledelphi a, Las 


UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


can secure good board at the present low rates, It will take at least a month to thoroughly examine the numerous 


objects of interest 


all parts of the world, and this can easily be done afternoons and on Saturdays, witb- 
out interfering with the regular course of study. No such opportunity for — 2 @ business education and 
ealuable geveral information will ever ws = proceed. For full particulars, addre: 

SOULE, President, 108 South Tenth “Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





N AMERICAN MAN AND WIFE WILL TAKE 
\ good care of a country seat or a small farm 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia, for the rent during 
the winter. Good references. Addregs 
E. FRANCIS, 
West Philadelphia P. O. 


Furniture Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 


7” Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatlly done. 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second St. Philada 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S. BB. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 








ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 


to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL 8T7., PHILAD A, 


W. L. CARTER—625 Walnut St. 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 
IN ANY AMOUNT. 


Att Inourrizs By MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 





TE are selling the best fresh new crop imported 
Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 
Black or Japan at, 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAM 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 


Tee-Cream Freezer 


TINGLEY’s PATENT) 
For Saloons, Hotels, Families, 
or Ice-Cream Manufacturers, 
in the geqnomy tt nerfoction of its work is entirely un- 
equaled. The closed kaa willsaveice enough i in one season 





to pay for the machine. ane tub requires but one filling to 
freeze, Sizes,3 to 40 qua’ Visitors are cordially invited, 

when in town to the Big "Exhibition, tae come and see us, 
or send for descriptive cirevlar and price-list. Very liberat 
arrangements made with the trade. e machines can also 


be seen at the Centennial ey a Hall, 
Cor. Ailes 9 and N, Column letter O, N 
C. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufr., 506 Gnas St., Phila. 





Teaser 
“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD.” 





CALEB D, SHREVE, 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


No. 106 Market Street, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


CHANDELIERS 





And Bracket Lamps. 
Best Quality Silver- 
Plated 


PLATE GUARANTEED 
Foreign and Domestic 
Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 





WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange, 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 S. 11th St., Phila. 


HAYES, COULTER & CO., 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Heaters, Ranges, and Slate Mantels, 
1305 Chestnut St., Phila. Send for catalogues. 














Pleasant and Profitable Employment. 


“Beautiful!” “Charming!” “Oh, how lovely !’" “What 
are they worth?’ ete. Such are the exclamations of th S 
who see the large, elegant new chromos produced b 
European and American Chromo Publishing Co. very 
one will wantthem, It requires no talking to sell the pie- 
tures, they speak for themselves. Convassers, agents, and 
ladies and gentlemen out of employment, will find this the 
best opening ever afforded to make money. For full par- 
ticulars send stamp for confidential eircular. Address 


¥. GLEASON & CO., 7388 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


APLEWOOD INSTITUTE FOR BOTH SEXES 
at Concordville, Delaware county, Pa., on the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad. 
English Branches, Mathematics and the Sciences 
receive special attention. 
Greek, Latin, German, French, Spanish, &c., are 
thoroughly taugbt. 
Rates have been reduced to $4.00 per week for 
girls, and $4.50 for boys. 
Term commences Ninth month 18th. 
Send for circular to 





JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE. 
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